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THE    HIPPOCRATIC  OATH. 


J  Swear  by  Apollo  the  physician,  and  vEsculapius, 
and  Health,  and  All-Heal,  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesseSj  that,  according  to  my  ability  and  judge- 
ment, I  will  keep  this  Oath  and  this  stipulation — to 
reckon  him  who  taught  me  this  Art  equally  dear  to 
me  as  my  parents,  to  share  my  substance  with  him, 
and  relieve  his  necessities  if  .required  :  to  look  upon 
his  offspring  on  the  same  footing  as  my  own  brothers, 
and  to  teach  them  this  Art,  if  they  shall  wish  to  learn 
it,  without  fee  or  stipulation  ;  and  that  by  precept, 
le6ture,  and  every  other  mode  of  instru6lion,  I  will 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  Art  to  my  own  sons, 
and  those  of  my  teachers  and  disciples  bound  by  a 
stipulation  and  oath  according  to  the  law  of  Medicine, 
but  to  none  others.  I  will  follow  that  system  of 
regimen  which,  according  to  my  ability  and  judge- 
ment, I  consider  for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and 
abstain  from  whatever  is  deleterious  and  mischievous. 
I  will  give  no  deadly  medicine  to  any  one  if  asked, 
nor  suggest  any  such  counsel :  and  -in  like  manner  I 
will  not  give  to  a  woman  a  pessary  to  produce  abor- 
tion.    With  purity  and  with  holiness  I  will  pass  my 
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life  and  pra6lise  my  Art.  I  will  not  cut  persons 
labouring  under  the  stone,  but  will  leave  this  to  be 
done  by  men  who  are  pra6litioners  of  this  work. 
Into  whatever  houses  I  enter,  I  will  go  into  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sick;  and  will  abstain  from  every 
voluntary  a6l  of  mischief  and  corruption,  and  further 
from  the  sedu6lion  of  females  or  males,  of  freemen 
and  slaves.  Whatever,  in  connexion  with  my  pro- 
fessional pra6lice  or  not  in  connexion  with  it,  I  see 
or  hear  in  the  life  of  men  which  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  of  abroad,  I  will  not  divulge,  as  reckoning 
that  all  such  should  be  kept  secret.  While  I  continue 
to  keep  this  Oath  unviolated,  may  it  be  granted  to 
me  to  enjoy  life  and  the  pra6lice  of  the  Art,  respefled 
by  all  men  in  all  times  :  but  should  I  trespass  and 
violate  this  Oath,  may  the  reverse  be  my  lot  ! 
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THE    HIPPOCRATIC  LAW. 


1.  Medicine  is  of  all  the  Arts  the  most  noble; 
but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  pra6tise  it, 
and  of  those  who,  inconsiderately,  form  a  judgement 
of  them,  it  is  at  present  far  behind  all  the  other  arts. 
Their  mistake  appears  to  me  to  arise  principally  from 
this,  that  in  the  cities  there  is  no  punishment  con- 
nefted  with  the  praftice  of  Medicine  (and  with  it 
alone)  except  disgrace,  and  that  does  not  hurt  those 
who  are  familiar  with  it.     Such  persons  are  like  the 
figures  which  are  introduced  in  tragedies,  for  as  they 
have  the  shape,  and  dress,  and  personal  appearance 
of  an  a6lor,  but  are  not  aftors,  so  also  physicians  are 
many  in  title  but  very  few  in  reality. 

2.  Whoever  is  to  acquire  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Medicine,  ought  to  be  possessed  of  the 
following  advantages  :  a  natural  disposition  ;  instruc- 
tion ;  a  favorable  position  for  the  study;  early  tuition ; 
love  of  labour  ;  leisure.  First  of  all,  a  natural  talent 
is  required ;  for  when  Nature  opposes,  everything 
else  is  vain  ;  but  when  Nature  leads  the  way  to  what 
is  most  excellent,  instru6tion  in  the  art  takes  place; 
and  the  Student  must  try  to  appropriate  to  himself 
by  refle6lion,  becoming  an  early  pupil  in  a  place  well 
adapted  for  instru6lion.  He  must  also  bring  to  the 
task  a  love  of  labour  and  perseverance,  so  that  the 
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instruClion  taking  root  may  bring  fortVi  proper  and 
abundant  fruit. 

3.  Instru6lion  in  Medicine  is  like  the  culture  of 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  For  our  natural  dis- 
position is,  as  it  were,  the  soil ;  the  tenets  of  our 
teacher  are,  as  it  were,  the  seed;  instruction  in  youth 
is  like  the  planting  of  the  seed  in  the  ground  at  the 
proper  season  ;  the  place  where  the  instruction  is 
communicated  is  like  the  food  imparted  to  vegetables 
by  the  atmosphere ;  diligent  study  is  like  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fields;  and  it  is  time  which  imparts  strength 
to  all  things  and  brings  them  to  maturity. 

4.  Having  brought  all  these  requisites  to  the 
study  of  Medicine,  and  having  acquired  a  true  know- 
ledge of  it,  we  shall  thus,  in  travelling  through  the 
cities,  be  esteemed  physicians  not  only  in  name  but 
in  reality.  But  inexperience  is  a  bad  treasure  and  a 
bad  fund  to  those  who  possess  it  whether  in  opinion 
or  reality,  being  devoid  of  self  reliance  and  contented- 
ness,  and  the  nurse  both  of  timidity  and  audacity. 
For  timidity  betrays  a  want  of  powers,  and  audacity 
a  want  of  skill.  There  are  indeed  two  things,  know- 
ledge and  opinion,  of  which  the  one  makes  its  pos- 
sessor really  to  know,  the  other  to  be  ignorant. 

5.  Those  things  which  are  sacred,  are  to  be 
imparted  only  to  sacred  persons  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful 
to  impart  them  to  the  profane  until  they  have  been 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Science. 
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THE   HIPPOCRATIC   TREATISE  ON 
ANCIENT  MEDICINE. 


The  language  of  this  Treatise  is  mainly 
directed  against  the  predecessors  of  Hippocrates, 
who  had  corrupted  Medicine  by  introducing  hy- 
potheses as  the  causes  of  diseases,  such  as  heat, 
cold,  moisture,  and  dryness.  The  philosophical 
dogma  referred  to  need  not  be  explained ;  but 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  ancient  philosophers 
held  substantially  the  same  opinion  regarding 
the  elements,  although  they  did  not  all  express 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner.  The  censure 
bestowed  on  hypothetical  systems  applies  to  mo- 
dern times  as  well  as  to  ancient ;  and  the  follow- 
ing abstract  from  this  valuable  treatise  may 
perhaps  suffice  to  illustrate  the  practical  bearing 
of  the  Hippocratic  writings  ;  as  well  as  to  indi- 
cate the  views  held  upon  regimen  in  treatment ; 
and  the  prevailing  'thought  that  the  causes  of  all 
diseases  are  realities,  and  not  vague  abstractions, 
as  the  authors  of  hypotheses  and  nosologies  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 
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1.  Whatsoever  persons,  having  undertaken  to 
speak  or  write  on  Medicine,  have  first  laid  down  for 
themselves  some  hypothesis  to  their  argument,  such  as 
hot,  or  cold,  or  moist,  or  dry,  or  whatever  else  they 
choose  (thus  reducing  their  subje6l  within  a  narrow 
compass,  and  supposing  only  one  or  two  original 
causes  of  diseases  or  of  death  among  mankind,)  are  all 
clearly  mistaken  in  much  that  they  say ;  and  this  is 
the  more  reprehensible  as  relating  to  an  art  which  all 
men  avail  themselves  of  on  the  most  important  occa- 
sions. 

2.  All  the  requisites  belong  of  old  to  Medicine, 
and  an  origin  and  way  have  been  found  out,  by  which 
many  and  elegant  discoveries  have  been  made  during 
a  length  of  time ;  and  others  will  yet  be  found  out,  if 
a  person  possessed  of  the  proper  ability,  and  knowing 
those  discoveries  which  have  been  made,  should  pro- 
ceed from  them  to  prosecute  his  investigations.  But 
whoever,  reje6ling  and  despising  all  these,  attempts 
to  pursue  another  course  and  form  of  enquiry  and 
says  he  has  discovered  anything,  is  deceived  himself 
and  deceives  others,  for  the  thing  is  impossible.  And 
for  what  reasons  it  is  impossible  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  explain,  by  stating  and  showing  what  the  art  really 
is. 

3.  For  the  art  of  Medicine  would  not  have  been 
invented  at  first,  nor  would  it  have  been  made  a  sub- 
je6l  of  investigation,  (for  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  it,)  if,  when  men  are  indisposed,  the  same 
food  and  other  articles  of  regimen  which  they  eat 
and  drink  when  in  good  health  were  proper  for  them, 
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and  if  no  others  were  preferable  to  these.      But  ne- 
cessity itself  made  Medicine  to  be  sought  out  and 
discovered  by  men,  since  the  same  things,  when  ad- 
ministered to  the  sick,  which  agreed  with  them  when 
in  good  health,  neither  did,  nor  do,  agree  with  them. 
But  to  go  still  further  back,  I  hold  that  the  diet  and 
food  which  people  in  health  now  use  would  not  have 
been  discovered,  provided  it  had  suited  with  man  to 
eat  and  drink  in  like  manner  as  the  ox,  the  horse, 
and  all  other  animals  (except  man,)  do  of  the  pro- 
du6lions  of  the  earth  such  as  fruits,  weeds,  and  grass  ; 
for  from  such  things  these  animals  grow,  live  free 
from  disease,  and  require  no  other  kind  of  food.  And, 
at  first,  I  am  of  opinion  that  man  used  the  same  sort 
of  food,  and  that  the  present  articles  of  diet  had  been 
discovered  and  invented  only  after  a  long  lapse  of 
time.     For  when  they  suffered  severely  from  this 
strong  and  brutish  diet,  swallowing  things  which  were 
raw  unmixed   and   possessing  great  strength,  they 
became  exposed  to  strong  pains  and  diseases  and  to 
early  deaths.     It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  from  habit 
they  would  suffer  less  from  these  things  then,  than  we 
would  now  ;  but  still  they  would  suffer  severely  even 
then  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  greater  number  and 
those  who  had  weaker  constitutions  would  all  perish, 
whereas  the  stronger  would  hold  out  for  a  longer  time  ; 
as  even  nowadays  some,  in  consequence  of  using 
strong  articles  of  food,  get  off  with  little  trouble,  but 
others  with  much  pain  and  suffering.     From  this  ne- 
cessity, it  appears  to  me,  that  they  would  search  out 
the  food  befitting  their  nature,  and  thus  discover  that 
which  we  now  use:  and  that  from  wheat,  by  macer- 
ating it,  stripping  it  of  its  hull,  grinding  it  all  down, 
sifting  toasting  and  baking  it,  they  formed  bread  ; 
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and  from  barley  they  formed  cake  (maza),  performing 
many  operations  in  regard  to  it :  they  boiled,  they 
roasted,  they  mixed,  they  diluted  those  things  which 
are  strong  and  of  intense  qualities  with  weaker  things, 
fashioning  them  to  the  nature  and  powers  of  man  : 
and  considered  that  the  stronger  things,  Nature  would 
not  be  able  to  manage  if  administered,  and  that  from 
such  things  pains  diseases  and  death  would  arise  ; 
but  such  as  Nature  could  manage,  that  from  them, 
food  growth  and  health  would  arise.  To  such  a 
discovery  and  investigation  what  more  suitable  name 
could  one  give  than  that  of  Medicine,  since  it  was 
discovered  for  the  health  of  man,  for  his  nourishment 
and  safety,  and  as  a  substitute  for  that  kind  of  diet 
by  which  pains,  diseases,  and  deaths  were  occasioned. 
Those  who  have  cultivated  and  invented  Medicine,  in 
the  first  place  I  suppose  diminished  the  quantity  of 
the  articles  of  food  which  were  used,  and  this  alone 
would  be  sufficient  for  certain  of  the  sick  and  be 
manifestly  beneficial  to  them  ;  although  not  to  all,  for 
there  would  be  some  so  aflfe6ted  as  not  to  be  able  to 
manage  even  small  quantities  of  their  usual  food  ;  and 
as  such  persons  would  seem  to  require  something 
weaker,  they  invented  soups  by  mixing  a  few  strong 
things  with  much  water,  and  thus  abstra£ling  that 
which  was  strong  in  them  by  dilution  and  boiling. 
But  such  as  could  not  manage  even  soups,  laid  them 
aside  and  had  recourse  to  drinks,  and  so  regulated 
them  as  to  mixture  and  quantity  that  they  were  ad- 
ministered neither  stronger  nor  weaker  than  what 
was  required. 

4.  But  this  ought  to  be  well  known,  that  soups 
do  not  agree  with  certain  persons  in  their  diseases. 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  when  administered,  both  the 
fevers  and  the  pains  are  exacerbated,  and  it  becomes 
obvious  that  what  was  given  has  proved  food  and  in- 
crease to  the  disease,  but  a  wasting  and  weakness  to 
the  body. 

5.  And  if  it  were  simply,  as  is  laid  down,  that 
such  things  as  are  stronger  prove  injurious,  but  such 
as  are  weaker  prove  beneficial  and  nourishing  both 
to  sick  and  healthy  persons,  it  were  an  easy  matter, 
for  then  the  safest  rule  would  be  to  circumscribe  the 
diet  to  the  lowest  point.  But  then  it  is  no  less  a 
mistake  nor  one  that  injures  a  man  less,  if  a  de- 
ficient diet,  or  one  consisting  of  weaker  things  than 
what  are  proper,  be  administered.  For  in  the  con- 
stitution of  man  abstinence  may  enervate,  weaken, 
and  kill.  And  there  are  many  other  ills,  different 
from  those  of  repletion  but  no  less  dreadful,  arising 
from  deficiency  of  food  ;  wherefore  the  pra6lice  in 
these  cases  is  more  varied,  and  requires  greater  ac- 
curacy. For  one  must  aim  at  attaining  a  certain 
measure,  and  yet  this  measure  admits  neither  weight 
nor  calculation  of  any  kind  by  which  it  may  accurate- 
ly be  determined,  unless  it  be  the  sensation  of  the 
body  ;  wherefore  it  is  a  task  to  learn  this  accurately, 
so  as  not  to  commit  small  blunders  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  in  fa6t  I  would  give  great  praise  to 
the  physician  whose  mistakes  are  small,  for  perfe6t 
accuracy  is  seldom  to  be  seen;  since  many  physicians 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  same  plight  as  bad  pilots, 
who,  if  they  commit  mistakes  while  conducing  the 
ship  in  a  calm,  do  not  expose  themselves;  but  when  a 
storm  and  violent  hurricane  overtake  them,  they  then, 
from  their  ignorance  and  mistakes,  are  discovered  to 
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be  what  they  are  by  all  men,  namely,  in  losing  their 
ship.  And  thus  it  is  with  bad  and  commonplace  phy- 
sicians, when  they  treat  men  who  have  no  serious 
illness,  and  commit  great  mistakes  without  producing 
any  formidable  mischief.  Such  complaints  occur 
much  more  frequently  than  dangerous  ones  ;  and 
under  these  circumstances  when  they  commit  mis- 
takes, they  do  not  expose  themselves  to  ordinary 
men  ;  but  when  they  fall  in  with  a  great,  a  strong, 
and  a  dangerous  disease,  then  their  mistakes  and 
want  of  skill  are  made  apparent  to  all.  Their 
punishment  is  not  far  off,  but  is  swift  in  overtaking 
both  the  one  and  the  other. 

6.  But  I  wish  the  discourse  to  revert  to  the  new 
method  of  those  who  prosecute  their  inquiries  in  the 
Art  by  hypothesis.  I  cannot  think  in  what  manner 
they  who  advance  these  do6lrines  and  transfer  the 
Art  from  the  Cause  to  hypothesis,  will  cure  men  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  which  they  have  laid  down. 
P'or,  as  far  as  I  know,  neither  the  hot,  nor  the  cold, 
nor  the  dry,  nor  the  moist,  has  ever  been  found  un- 
mixed with  any  other  quality  ;  but  I  suppose  they  use 
the  same  articles  of  meat  and  drink  as  all  we  other 
men  do.  And  this  I  know  moreover ;  that  to  the 
human  body,  for  example,  it  makes  a  great  difference 
-  whether  bread  be  fine  or  coarse;  of  wheat  with  or 
without  the  hull,  whether  mixed  with  much  or  little 
water,  strongly  wrought  or  scarcely  at  all,  baked  or 
raw,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  differences  ;  and  so, 
in  like  manner,  with  the  cake  (Maza)  ;  the  powers  of 
each  too  are  great,  and  the  one  nowise  like  the 
other.  Whoever  pays  no  attention  to  these  things, 
or  paying  attention  does  not  comprehend  them,  how 
can  he  understand  the  diseases  which  befal  a  man  ? 
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For  by  every  one  of  these  things  a  man  is  affedled 
and  changed  this  way  or  that,  and  the  whole  of  his 
life  is  subjefled  to  them  whether  in  health,  conva- 
lescence, or  disease.  Nothing  else,  then,  can  be 
more  important  or  more  necessary  to  know  than  these 
things.  So  that  the  first  inventors,  pursuing  their 
investigation  properly  and  by  a  suitable  train  of  rea- 
soning according  to  the  Nature  of  Man,  made  their 
discoveries,  and  thought  the  Art  worthy  of  being  as- 
cribed to  a  God  as  is  the  established  belief. 

7.    Certain  sophists  and  physicians  say  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  one  to  know  Medicine  who  does 
not  know  what  man  is,  and  how  he  was  made,  and 
how  constru6led,  and  that  whoever  would  cure  men 
properly  must  learn  this  in  the  first  place.     But  this 
saying  rather  appertains  to  philosophy,  as  Empedocles 
and  certain  others  have  described  what  man  in  his 
origin  is  and  how  he  first  was  made  and  constru6led. 
But  I  think  whatever  such  has  been  said  or  written 
by  sophist  or  physician  concerning  Nature  has  less 
connexion  with  the  art  of  Medicine  than  with  the  art 
of  painting.    And  I  think  that  one  cannot  know  any- 
thing certain  respe6ling  Nature  from  any  other  quar- 
ter than  from  Medicine  ;  and  that  this  knowledge  is 
to  be  attained  when  one  comprehends  the  whole  sub- 
je6t  of  Medicine  properly,  but  not  until  then  ;  and  I 
say  that  this  history  shows  what  man  is,  by  what 
causes  he  was  made,  and  other  things  accurately. 
Wherefore  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  every  phy- 
sician to  be  skilled  in  Nature  ;  and  to  strive  to  know, 
if  he  would  wish  to  perform  his  duties,  what  man  is 
in  relation  to  the  articles  of  food  and  drink  and  to 
his  other  occupations,  and  what  are  the  efTe6ts  of 
them  to  every  one.     And  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
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simply  that  cheese  is  a  bad  article  of  food  as  dis- 
agreeing with  whoever  eats  it  to  satiety,  but  what 
sort  of  disturbance  it  creates,  and  wherefore,  and 
with  what  principle  in  man  it  disagrees ;  for  there 
are  many  other  articles  of  food  and  drink  naturally 
bad  which  afTe6l  man  in  a  different  manner.  Thus, 
undiluted  wine  drunk  in  large  quantity  renders  a  man 
feeble  ;  and  every  body  seeing  this  knows  that  such 
is  the  power  of  wine  and  the  cause  thereof ;  and  we 
know  moreover  on  what  parts  of  the  body  it  princi- 
pally exerts  its  a6lion  ;  and  I  wish  the  same  certainty 
to  appear  in  other  cases.  For  cheese  (since  we  used 
it  as  an  example)  does  not  prove  equally  injurious  to 
all  men,  for  there  are  some  who  take  it  to  satiety 
without  being  hurt  by  it  in  the  least ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  wonderful  what  strength  it  imparts  to  those 
it  agrees  with  :  but  there  are  some  who  do  not  bear 
it  well,  their  constitutions  are  different,  and  they  differ 
in  this  respe6l  that  what  in  their  body  is  incompatible 
with  cheese  is  roused  and  put  into  commotion  by 
such  a  thing.  If  the  thing  had  been  pernicious  to 
the  whole  nature  of  man,  it  would  have  hurt  all. 
Whoever  knows  these  things  will  not  suffer  from  it. 

8.  During  convalescence  from  diseases,  and  also 
in  protra6ted  diseases,  many  disorders  occur,  some 
spontaneously,  and  some  from  certain  things  acci- 
dentally administered.  I  know  that  the  common  herd 
of  Physicians,  like  the  vulgar,  if  there  happen  to  have 
been  any  innovation  made  about  that  day  such  as 
the  bath  being  used,  a  walk  taken,  or  any  unusual 
food  eaten,  all  which  were  better  done  than  other- 
wise, attribute  these  disorders  to  some  of  these  tilings, 
being  ignorant  of  the  true  cause,  but  proscribing  what 
may  have  been  very  proper.      Now  this  ought  not 
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to  be  so ;  but  one  should  know  the  effe6ls  of  a 
bath  or  a  walk  unseasonably  taken ;  for  thus  there 
will  never  be  any  mischief  from  these  things,  nor 
from  any  other  thing,  nor  from  repletion,  nor  from 
such  and  such  article  of  food.  Whoever  does  not 
know  what  effe6l  these  things  produce  upon  a  man, 
cannot  know  the  consequences  which  result  from 
them,  nor  how  to  apply  them. 

9.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  one  ought  also  to 
know  what  diseases  arise  in  man  from  the  powers, 
and  what  from  the  stru6lures  or  whatever  conforma- 
tions there  are  in  man,  and  one  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  powers  of  the  juices,  and  what  influence  each 
of  them  has  upon  man,  and  their  alliance  towards  one 
another.  If  a  sweet  juice  change  to  another  kind,  not 
from  any  admixture,  but  because  it  has  undergone  a 
mutation  within  itself  ;  what  does  it  first  become  ? — 
bitter?  salt?  austere?  or  acid  ?  I  think  acid.  And 
hence,  an  acid  juice  is  the  most  improper  of  all  things 
that  can  be  administered  in  cases  in  which  a  sweet 
juice  is  the  most  proper.  Thus,  if  one  should  succeed 
in  his  investigations  of  external  things,  he  would  be 
better  able  always  to  seleft  the  best,  for  that  is  best 
which  is  farthest  removed  from  that  which  is  un- 
wholesome. 


